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William D. Gallagher. 



MASTERS OF ART AND LITERATURE. 
Thirteenth Article. 

WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 

:fe\ j MONG the most prominent men 
^AV in " Western Literature," must be 
fZZi ' VX mentioned the subject of this 
sketch. As a journalist, he has 
obtained a leading position ; as a 
writer of prose, he is one of the 
few who have labored successfully, west 
of the Allegh inies ; as a poet, he is justly 
awarded a place among the most notable 
in th3 land. We lay this sketch before 
our readers wich real pleasure. Not un- 
til recently have we been able to obtain 
the necessary data for it. We are now 
obliged to the author of " The Poets and 
Poetry of the West,' 7 * for advance sheets 

* " The Poets and Poetry of the West. " Edited by 
Wm. T. Coggeshall, Ohio State Librarian, Columbus. 
Follett, Foster <fc Co. Svo, GOO pages. (In Pics.*.) 



of the work, from which we gather the 
material for this paper. 

William Davis Gallagher was born in 
Philadelphia, August, 1808. His father 
was one of the refugees from English ven- 
geance, on account of the rebellion in Ire- 
land, in which he was a participant, aud 
in which the brilliantly endowed Robert 
Emmet was a martyr. His mother was, 
also, of revolutionary blood, being a 
daughter of one of the u Jersey Blues," 
whose memory is glorious on the record 
of the war for our Independence. In 
1816, Mrs Gallagher, then a widow, re- 
moved to the " little western s'ttleinert" 
of Cincinnati, where association with the 
beautiful in field, and wood, and flood, 
tended to the quick development of his 
poetic temperament. In 1821, he entered 
a printing office, to become a master of 
its mysteries, an! soon assumed the dignity 
of authorship. While still an apprentice, 
he published a little journal of literature 
— himself being the editor and principal 
contributor. After this, his pen was ready 



upon many occasions, and he became an. 
acceptable contributor to several papers. 
In 1827, he carried on a friendly news- 
paper controversy with the late Otway 
Curry, which served to excite no little 
public interest. 

In 1828, he wrote an admirable series 
of letters for the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
from the States of Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi, through which he was travelling. In 
1830, he assumed editorial charge of the 
Backwoods man , at Xenia, Ohio, and be- 
came a vigorous champion for Henry 
Clay, then a candidate for the presidency. 
In 1831, at the invitation of John H. 
Wood, he assumed charge of a new lit- 
erary journal, called the Cincinnati Mir- 
ror. Under his control it soon obtained a 
leading position in the world of Western 
periodical literature, which it continued 
to maintain until, from change of pro- 
prietors, it passed under the control of 
other parties. The Mirror was, in many 
respects, worthy of comparison with its 
prototype, then published in New-York, 
under charge of Willis & Morris. In 
1836, Mr. Gallagher was called to the 
charge of the Western Literary Journal 
and Monthly Review, which, however, was 
discontinued in 1837. 

Early in 1835, the subject of this sketch 
published "Erato No. I.," a duodecimo 
pamphlet, bearing the autorial imprint of 
Alexander Flash, and dedicated to Tim- 
othy Flint — a name redolent of sweet 
memories. Such was the success of the 
issue, that " Erato No. II." and " Erato 
No. III." followed in due time. These 
little volumes contained many poems 
which served to associate Mr. Gallagher's 
name with the best of our poeti, viz.: 
"August," " The Mountain Paths," "The 
Wreck of the Hornet," " To my Mother," 
" May," " Mothers of the West," etc., etc. 
We quote from Mr. Coggeshairs work : 

u Soon after the publication of * Erato 
No. III./ he became associated with his 
brother, John M., in the management of 
the Ohio State Journal, a daily Whig pa- 
per at Columbus. Though busily occu- 
pied in that capacity, and at the same 
time legislative correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, he engaged, soon after 
his removal to Columbus, with Otway 
Curry in the publication of a magazine, 
entitled The Hesperian, a Monthly Miscel- 
lany of General Literature. The first 
number appeared in May, 1838. Three 
volumes, at $2 50 a volume, running 
through a period of eighteen months, were 
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published ; the second and third volumes 
Mr. Gallagher conducted alone. The 
Hesperian was valued highly for its criti- 
cal and historical articles, mainly written 
by the editor, and for its poetic and novel- 
ette departments, which were filled with 
original contributions from writers who 
have now national reputations; among 
whom may be mentioned Otway Curry, 
Frederick W. Thomas, S. P. Hildreth, 
George D. Prentice, Laura M. Thurston, 
Amelia B. Wclby, James W. Ward, Julia 
L. Dumont, Thomas H. Shreve, James H. 
Perkins, and Daniel Brake. The sub- 
scription list was larger than had been 
secured by any of its predecessors, but 
not enough to support it ; and again Mr. 
Gallagher was led from the pursuit of lit- 
erature to the record and discussion of 
political doctrines and movements. He 
was invited by Charles Hammond to as- 
sist him in the editing of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, the oldest, most successful, and 
then ablest daily paper in the West. He 
became an editor of the Gazette in the 
latter part of the year 1839. and continued 
to give character to its literary depart- 
ments, and to efficiently assist in its po- 
litical conduct (with the exception of one 
year, when he conducted a penny daily 
paper called The Message) till 1850. In 
1839, the Western College of Teachers 
passed a resolution of thanks to Mr. Gal- 
lagher for his earnest advocacy, as an ed- 
itor, of popular education. In 1841, he 
edited a volume entitled 'The Poetical 
Literature of the West' — containing se- 
lections from the writings of all the poets 
then generally known in the Mississippi 
valley." * * * "In the year 1850, 
while one of the editors of the Daily Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, Mr. Gallagher proceeded 
to Washington, at the special invitation 
of Thomas Corwin, and took a confidential 
position undor that gentleman, in the 
Treasury Department. A continuous con- 
nection with the Western newspaper and 
periodical press, of full twenty years in 
extent, was then severed : and although 
Mr. Gallagher remained in Washington 
City less than three years, and then re- 
turned to the West, it has not since been 
resumed, except for a short period in 1854, 
when he was one of the editors and pro- 
prietors of the Louisville Courier." 

Severing his connection with journal- 
ism, Mr. G. removed to a beautiful farm, 
in the vicinity of Louisville, where he 
still resides, devoted to the pursuits of 
agriculture, though by no means a truant 



to his earlier love, the Muse. Mr. C. 
adds: 

" Since his return to the West, at the 
close of the year 1852, Mr. Gallagher has 
published but little in the department of 
Belles-Lettres proper. Preserving an al- 
most unbroken silence, through a long 
self-imposed seclusion, his name has died 
into an echo, or become a rare sound in 
the homes where it was once c familiar as 
a household world. ; But, though stu- 
diously declining all proffers of engage- 
ments in the special department of litera- 
ture mentioned, Mr. Gallagher has not 
turned his face from the deep fountains 
and the babbling brooks of Song. He 
has been dividing such leisure as he could 
find amid his other pursuits, between a 
deliberate and severe revision of what he 
has already written, and the completion 
of * Miami Woods'— a poem of considera- 
ble compass, in which his poetical fame, 
whatever it may be, will probably cul- 
minate. This work of revision and com- 
pletion, we understand, is now ended: but 
when we are to look for the 'forthcoming 
volume, 7 which has been partially prom- 
ised every year for 'the last five, we have 
not the faintest idea. 

' Miami Woods' was begun in 1839, and 
finished in 1857. Anything more than 
this, except that it measures the heart- 
beats of the author through the interven- 
ing years, and sings 

'A solitary sorrow, antheming 
A lonely grief,' 

has not been made known of it. From 
the introductory part, an extract was 
printed in the 'Selections from the Poeti- 
cal Literature of the West. ; This has 
been often republished, in different shapes, 
as one of the most characteristic specimens 
of the author's writings. 

" The present may be a proper time 
and place to correct an error that has 
crept into most of the < Collections' and 
' Cyclopedias' that have set forth the 
achievments of American writers. Mr. 
Gallagher is represented to have pub- 
lished a collection of his poems in the 
year 1846. This is a mistake, founded, 
perhaps, on one of his unredeemed prom- 
ises. 

11 As an editor, Mr. Gallagher was dis- 
tinguished for zeal in the encouragement 
of local literary talent, and for earnest 
advocacy of the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and of the temperance and other 
moral reforms, as well as for vigorous 



labors designed to preserve the fading 
records of the early history of the Ohio 
valley, and to make known its capacities 
and the opportunities it afforded immi- 
grtmts. His earlier poems are memora- 
ble for a graphic power, by which the 
rivers and valleys of the West, the perils 
of the pioneers, and the trials of the early 
settlers are described; his later ones are 
pervaded with an earnest humanitary 
spirit, which has won for several of them 
as wide a circulation as the American pe- 
riodical press can give, and has secured 
their publication in nearly all the com- 
mon school readers that have been pub- 
lished during the past ten years. 

"Mr. Gallagher was married to Miss 
Adamson, of Cincinnati, in .1831, and is 
the father of nine children, of whom one 
son and four daughters are living." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. G. may be 
drawn from his seclusion so far as to fin- 
ish the works contemplated. It is, we 
think, greatly to be regretted that such 
poets as he should withdraw from the 
field of authorship. A true worshipper 
of nature, his verse teems with the vital- 
ity of a pure passion, and we experience 
a noble elevation of feeling in its reading. 
But, like John Neal, he is disgusted with 
the jargon of poets whose pretty conceits 
and fictitious passions absorb every avenue 
of utterance, while their "mutual admi- 
ration criticism" has served to create false 
standards of taste, and to consign to " the 
past" poets, who, in all true elements of 
mind and power, tower above them as 
oaks above briers. America never will 
have a poetic literature of any distinctive 
character, until she gives honest, enthusi- 
astic, recognition to such poets as Bryant, 
Gallagher, John Neal, James G. Percival, 
Whittier, Alfred B. Street, etc., etc. 



WILLIAM B. BAKBEE, 

HE sculptor of the "Fisher 
| k^ Girl," « The Coquette," etc., has 
tkJ attained to a position as an artist 
which entitles him to a place in 
our gallery of masters of art and 
literature. 

Mr. Barbee was born in the year 1820, 
in Rappahannock county, Virginia — one 
of the wildest and most imposing sections 
of that State of imposing scenery. He 
grew up to boyhood amid those associa- 
tions, which were, indeed, well calculated 
to inspire the spirit of art in the youthful 



